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Introduction 


Our  distinguished  lecturer  takes  us  here  to  the  Sixties  with 
facts  energized  by  his  power  over  language,  his  eloquence 
laced  with  contemporary  words.  In  a  breath  he  speaks  of 
"uppity"  and  in  the  next,  he  sends  us  rushing  to  the  dictionary 
with  "fissiparous."  Schlesinger's  approach  to  history  and  to 
the  Sixties  is  factually  accurate  yet  remains  dynamic,  never 
weighted  down  by  cold  hard  facts.  He  makes  the  reader  feel  all 
the  disorder,  all  the  seismic  shifts,  all  the  creativity,  all  the 
national  and  global  unrest  of  those  times. 

What  manner  of  man  is  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.? 

Historian,  educator,  recipient  of  prizes  and  medals,  he  was 
born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  19 17,  son  of  his  namesake  (who 
was  Professor  of  History  at  Harvard)  and  Elizabeth  Bancroft 
Schlesinger,  daughter  of  George  Bancroft,  the  eminent  Amer- 
ican historian.  Surely,  from  his  birth,  our  speaker  had  a 
genetic  disposition  to  history. 

He  received  his  AB,  summa  cum  laude  from  Harvard  in  1938; 
served  as  an  Associate  and  Professor  of  History  at  Harvard 
from  1946  to  1952.  Schlesinger  was  appointed  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Kennedy  in  1961  and  continued  in  the 
White  House  throughout  the  administration.  He  became 
Albert  Schweitzer  Professor  in  the  Humanities  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York  from  1966  until  his  retirement  iir 
1996. 

He  is  author  of  numerous  books,  many  of  them  prize  win- 
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ners:  Orestes  A.  Brownson  (1939);  The  Age  of  Jackson  (1945),  which 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  History;  The  Age  of  Roosevelt,  3  vols. 
(1957-60);  A  Thousand  Days:  John  E  Kennedy  in  the  White  House 
(1965),  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Biography;  The  Imperial 
Presidency  (1973,  1989);  History  of  American  Presidential  Elections,  2 
vols.  (1973-86).  Among  his  other  prizes  and  awards:  the  Fran- 
cis Parkman  Prize  for  History  (1957);  the  Bancroft  Prize  (1958); 
and  the  Gold  Medal  for  History  from  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  (1967).  Schlesinger  holds  honorary  degrees 
from  many  colleges  and  universities,  including  Rutgers,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Brandeis,  and  Oxford. 

Surely  Maury  A.  Bromsen,  in  his  brilliant  and  prophetic 
founding  of  the  lecture  series,  could  scarcely  have  foreseen  the 
remarkable  sites  and  content  of  future  lectures:  Grand  Mar- 
shal of  the  Royal  Library  in  Brussels,  Herman  Liebaers  offer- 
ing entertaining  anecdotes  on  the  losses  and  finds  among  rare 
books;  Simon  Bolivar's  extraordinary  mix  as  thinker  and  man 
of  action;  John  Parker's  look  at  i6th-i7th  century  China 
through  Jesuit  letterbooks;  Newhall's  history  of  photography 
from  Niepce  to  Ansel  Adams's  breathtaking  poetic/photo- 
graphic view  of  the  wilderness;  and  James  D.  Hart's  account 
of  New  England  visitors  to  the  American  West. 

I  am  honored  to  introduce  the  first  Bromsen  Lecture  of  the 
Millennium.  Who  can  predict  what  future  lectures  will  hold? 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.  here  gives  proof  of  what  Alexander 
Pope— and  probably  thinkers  before  him— once  said,  "The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Bernard  A.  Margolis 

PRESIDENT 
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Revisiting  the 
Sixties 


IT  IS  ALWAYS  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  return  to  this 
noble  library;  and  it  is  a  considerable  honor  to  be  invited  to 
give  the  annual  Bromsen  Lecture  in  Humanistic  Bibliography. 
In  the  interests  of  full  disclosure,  I  should  say  that,  while  I  may 
be  a  humanist— I  hope  I  am— I  am  definitely  not  a  bibliogra- 
pher. However,  historians  live  offbibliographers  and  could  not 
practice  their  trade  without  them.  So  we  are  allies  in  the  great 
cause  of  reconstructing  and  revisiting  the  past. 

The  part  of  the  past  that  I  propose  to  revisit  tonight  is  that 
curious  and  frenzied  decade,  the  1960s.  The  Sixties!  The  Six- 
ties! They  seem  light  years  away  now,  a  season  of  rebellion 
streaked  with  hysteria  and  violence,  a  surreal  moment  when 
the  social  fabric  itself  seemed  to  be  unravelling,  an  alien  intru- 
sion in  the  history  of  a  respectable  nation.  Yet,  despite  all  this, 
those  years,  those  passionate  years,  however  distant,  however 
alien,  haunt  us  still. 

The  historical  literature  about  the  Sixties  is  already  volu- 
minous. There  are  general  accounts:  from  Ronald  Berman, 
America  in  the  Sixties  (1968)  through  William  L.  O'Neill,  Coming 
Apart  (igyi);  Allen  J.  Matusow,  The  Unravelling  of  America  (1984); 
Todd  Gitlin,  The  Sixties:  Tears  of  Hope,  Days  of  Rage  (1987);  David 
Farber,  The  Age  of  Great  Dreams  (1994);  David  Burner,  Making 
Peace  with  the  Sixties  (1997)  to — most  recently — Maurice  Isser- 
man  and  Michael  Kazin,  America  Divided:  The  Civil  War  of  the 
ig6os  (2000).  Two  useful  anthologies  are  The  Sixties  (1982), 
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edited  by  Gerald  Howard,  and  The  Sixties:  From  Memory  to  His- 
tory (1994),  edited  by  David  Farber.  For  a  capacious  interna- 
tional perspective,  there  is  the  work  by  the  British  historian 
Arthur  Marwick,  The  Sixties:  Cultural  Revolution  in  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States,  c.  1985-c.  1974  (1998). 

The  resulting  chaos  of  conflicting  interpretations  brings  to 
mind  that  moment  when  Hamlet  calls  the  attention  of  Polo- 
nius  to  a  cloud  "in  shape  of  a  camel."  You  will  remember  the 
exchange: 

polonius:  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 
hamlet:  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 
polonius:  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 
hamlet:  Or  like  a  whale? 
polonius:  Very  like  a  whale. 

Whether  camel,  weasel,  or  whale,  the  cloud  of  the  Sixties 
hangs  over  us  nearly  forty  years  later.  We  may  now  try,  with 
the  tranquilizing  perspective  of  time,  to  come  to  terms  with 
that  certainly  disordered  and  possibly  creative  age  and  to 
determine  what  difference  those  clamorous  years  made  to  the 
life  of  the  republic. 

The  Sixties,  of  course,  grew  out  of  the  Fifties  and  must  be 
understood  in  part  as  a  reaction  against  the  Fifties — as  the 
complacency  of  the  Fifties  was  a  reaction  against  the  hyper- 
activity of  the  Forties  and  Thirties.  Years  of  depression, 
reform,  and  war  had  drained  the  American  people;  and  by 
1950  they  were  eager  for  rest  and  recuperation.  In  the  mid- 
Fifties,  after  the  Korean  War  and  the  downfall  of  Joe 
McCarthy,  a  blanket  of  Ozzie-and-Harriet  self-satisfaction 
seemed  to  settle  over  America. 

Yet  the  tremors  of  doubt  lay  under  the  crust  of  content- 
ment. Books  of  the  Fifties  like  Reinhold  Neibuhr's  The  Irony  of 
American  History,  J.  Kenneth  Galbraith's  The  Affluent  Society , 
David  Riesman's  The  Lonely  Crowd,  William  H.  Whyte's 
The  Organization  Man,  Rachel  Carson's  The  Sea  Around  Us,  and 
Fairfield  Osborn's  Our  Plundered  Planet  raised  thoughtful  ques- 
tions about  the  perfection  of  existing  social  arrangements. 
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As  for  the  young  of  the  Fifties,  the  Beatniks  with  their  con- 
tempt for  the  squares  of  the  world,  revealed  spreading  dis- 
affection among  a  small  but  vocal  minority.  Older  folk, 
extending  the  title  of  the  popular  James  Dean  movie  of  1955, 
dismissed  the  Beats  as  "rebels  without  a  cause,"  dedicated  to 
an  aimless  flight  from  responsibility.  The  Beats  did  not  deny 
the  charge.  As  Jack  Kerouac  put  it  in  an  exchange  between 
two  characters  in  On  the  Road,  "We  gotta  go  and  never  stop 
going  till  we  get  there."  "Where  are  we  going,  man?"  "I  don't 
know,  but  we  gotta  go."  Even  without  a  destination,  defection 
from  society  in  the  quest  for  personal  fulfillment  appeared 
itself  an  indictment  of  the  existing  arrangements. 

The  United  States  in  the  Fifties  seemed  an  old  country 
ruled  by  old  men.  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  indeed  the  oldest 
man  up  to  that  point  to  reign  in  the  White  House.  The  victory 
of  John  Kennedy  in  i960  seemed  a  seismic  shift,  bringing  in 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected  president  and  the  first 
president  to  be  born  in  the  twentieth  century.  A  new  genera- 
tion was  taking  over,  and  the  New  Frontier  legalized  the  social 
idealism  pent  up  in  the  Fifties.  Kennedy's  own  irreverence 
toward  conventional  ideas  and  institutions  provoked  a  dis- 
charge of  critical  energy  reminiscent  of  the  Progressive  era 
and  the  New  Deal.  Then  in  1963  his  murder  raised  grave 
doubts  about  the  nature  and  direction  of  American  society. 

His  successor  carried  forward  the  social  programs  of  the 
New  Frontier  with  deep  conviction  and  brilliant  resourceful- 
ness. Not  since  the  age  of  FDR  had  so  much  beneficial  social 
legislation  passed  the  Congress.  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Soci- 
ety represented  the  culmination  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal.  New  trails  were  blazed  in  the  war  on  poverty;  in  secur- 
ing constitutional  rights — above  all,  voting  rights — for  black 
Americans;  in  providing  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  the 
poor;  in  federal  aid  to  education;  in  support  for  the  arts, 
humanities,  and  public  broadcasting;  in  assuring  cleaner  air 
and  water;  in  promoting  model  cities  and  fair  housing;  in 
safety  standards  for  automobiles  and  highways;  in  a  bewilder- 
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ing  variety  of  other  fields  and  programs.  The  decade's  most 
striking  achievement,  and  the  event  for  which  the  twentieth 
century  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered  five  hundred  years 
from  now,  took  place  when  man  burst  his  terrestrial  bonds  and 
began  the  exploration  of  space. 

In  spite  of  this  extraordinary  record  of  accomplishment, 
doubts  about  American  institutions  gathered  force.  Domestic 
tensions  mounted.  Within  a  couple  of  years  more,  the  coun- 
try almost  appeared  on  the  verge  of  falling  apart.  How  could 
this  have  happened  in  a  decade  marked  by  so  much  in  the  way 
of  positive  achievement? 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must  avoid  the  fallacy  of 
parochialism.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  among  those  of  lib- 
eral inclination  to  explain  the  tumultuous  Sixties  as  the  reac- 
tion, especially  among  the  young,  to  two  traumatic  develop- 
ments: the  struggle  for  racial  justice  at  home  and  the  wretched 
and  ignoble  war  in  Vietnam.  For  conservatives,  blame  falls 
rather  on  the  alleged  moral  decay  brought  about  by  what 
Richard  Nixon  called  in  1968  the  "fog  of  permissiveness." 
The  permissive  society  had  turned  away  from  traditional  val- 
ues in  large  part,  many  conservatives  felt,  because  of  the  sub- 
versive counsel  offered  American  parents  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock  in  his  influential  treatise  Baby  and  Child  Care. 

Yet  a  moment's  thought  shows  the  inadequacy  of  America- 
centered  explanations.  We  always  overdo  American  excep- 
tionalism.  In  fact,  the  rebellious  Sixties  were  a  worldwide  phe- 
nomenon. Not  just  in  America,  but  in  one  country  after 
another,  young  people  were  in  a  mood  of  rejection  and  revolt. 

The  grand  climax  of  the  decade  came  in  the  year  1968. 
Carlos  Fuentes,  writing  recently  about  that  savage  year, 
remembers  it  as  "the  year  of  Prague,  Paris  and  Mexico 
[City]."  At  that  time  young  people  in  Prague  were  not  angry 
because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  nor  were  students  in  Paris 
protesting  Jim  Crow,  nor  were  students  in  Mexico  City  run- 
ning wild  because  their  parents  had  reared  them  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Dr.  Spock. 
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Each  country  had  local  grievances  that  detonated  local 
revolts.  But  the  international  reach  of  the  rebel  mood  argues 
for  the  existence  of  underlying  conditions  spreading  an  explo- 
sive mood  of  youthful  alienation  and  irascibility  across  much 
of  the  world.  It  was  this  insurrectionary  spirit  that  overrode 
the  positive  achievements  of  a  not  wholly  negative  decade  and 
gave  the  Sixties  its  distinctive  tone  in  history 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  conditions  that 
promoted  global  unrest  among  the  young.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  population  increase  produced  by  the  postwar  baby 
boom.  Comparing  1890  and  i960,  one  finds  that  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  14  and  24 
increased  by  only  12.5  million.  But  in  the  single  decade  of  the 
Sixties,  that  same  age  group  grew  by  13.8  million.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  adult  population  was 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24. 

The  United  States  led  the  way,  but  other  countries— par- 
ticularly Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy — underwent  demo- 
graphic eruptions  of  their  own.  For  example,  before  the  war 
France  had  about  600,000  births  a  year;  after  the  war,  about 
850,000,  an  increase  in  the  birth  rate  of  40  percent.  The  baby 
boom  was  a  general  phenomenon. 

So  unprecedented  an  enlargement  in  the  youth  population 
had  social  consequences.  It  brought  into  being,  for  a  giddy 
moment,  a  vivid  youth  consciousness,  a  separate  youth  cul- 
ture, even  perhaps,  as  young  people  increasingly  dramatized 
themselves  and  their  grievances— a  youth  class,  a  class  almost 
in  a  Marxist  sense.  Social  critics  like  Herbert  Marcuse  argued 
that  consumerism  had  hopelessly  corrupted  Marx's  prole- 
tariat and  that  it  was  up  to  the  youth  class  to  become  the  new 
vanguard  of  revolution. 

Young  radicals  in  the  Sixties  divided  society  into  what  they 
called  the  Establishment  and  the  Movement.  They  saw  the 
Establishment  as  a  complex  of  huge,  impersonal,  impervious 
structures  towering  over  them,  denying  their  selfhood,  reduc- 
ing them  to  digits  on  IBM  cards,  not  to  be  folded,  spindled,  or 
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mutilated.  They  thought  it  a  corrupt  system  controlled  by 
smoothly  hypocritical  old  men,  using,  manipulating,  and 
devouring  the  young.  Against  role-casting  by  their  elders,  they 
asserted  the  right  to  self-realization.  "Ici  on  spontane"  students 
said  in  Paris.  Do  your  own  thing  was  the  American 
motto — that,  and  "Never  trust  anyone  over  thirty."  Bearing 
banners  with  strange  devices,  the  Movement  undertook  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  the  Establishment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  only  a  minority  of  the  young 
joined  the  Movement.  Most  still  aspired  to  the  Establishment 
and  went  about  the  business  of  growing  up  without  notable 
alienation  or  protest.  Most  college  students,  for  example,  sup- 
ported military  escalation  in  Vietnam,  at  least  until  1967  when 
changes  in  the  draft  law  exposed  them  to  the  awful  possibility 
of  having  to  fight  for  their  country  themselves.  Some  escaped 
that  dread  obligation  by  joining  their  state's  National  Guard. 
Some  founded  the  rightwing  organization,  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  and  helped  till  the  ground  for  Ronald  Reagan. 
Nonetheless,  it  was  the  rebel  minority  that  set  its  mark  on  the 
decade. 

The  demographic  explosion  was  one  vital  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Sixties.  Another  vital  part  was  the  affluent  soci- 
ety. The  depression  of  the  Thirties  had  alienated  the  young, 
but  it  also  involved  them  in  a  desperate  search  for  jobs.  In  the 
Sixties,  abundance  blunted  the  spur  of  economic  need.  Par- 
ents were  indulgent,  allowances  generous,  jobs  plentiful. 
Affluence  liberated  the  young  to  do  their  own  things. 

A  third  vital  part  of  the  setting  of  the  Sixties  was  television. 
Scenes  of  protest  and  revolt,  battles  between  students  and 
cops,  riots  in  the  central  city  were  telegenic.  TV  became  a 
global  transmission  belt,  instantaneously  carrying  messages, 
battle  cries,  techniques  of  protest  across  national  frontiers. 

The  demographic  explosion,  the  economy  of  abundance, 
the  copy-cat  technologies  of  communication  created  the  envi- 
ronment that  gave  authentic  social  conflicts — race,  war,  the 
subordination  of  women,  the  degradation  of  the  environ- 
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ment,  the  bureaucratization  of  education— a  new  and  fierce 
edge. 

The  animating  emotion  of  the  rebel  youth  of  the  Sixties 
was,  I  think,  the  cult  of  authenticity  and  the  quest  for  self- 
fulfillment.  But  doing  your  own  thing  was  not  a  recipe  for 
united  action.  Everyone  tended  to  favor  his/her  individual 
road  to  salvation.  The  Movement  in  its  war  against  the  Estab- 
lishment was  sabotaged  from  within  by  its  own  inherent  fissip- 
arous  tendencies. 

In  this  and  other  respects,  the  Movement  was  reenacting  an 
earlier  chapter  in  American  history.  Without  knowing  it,  since 
the  rebels'  scorn  for  history  was  only  exceeded  by  their  igno- 
rance of  it,  they  were  even  repeating  phrases  from  an  earlier 
and  far  more  interesting  season  of  revolt.  It  was  Emerson  who 
had  said  long  before:  "There  are  always  two  parties,  the  party 
of  the  Past  and  the  party  of  the  Future;  the  Establishment  and 
the  Movement."  Emerson  even  said:  "Do  your  own  thing,  &  I 
shall  know  you." 

Emerson  was  the  supreme  individualist,  but  he  was  also  a 
supreme  realist,  and,  while  advocating  self-reliance— "No- 
thing is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  your  own  mind"— he 
had  little  use  for  those  who,  neglecting  to  match  self-reliance 
with  self-knowledge,  carried  the  pursuit  of  authenticity  and 
self-realization  as  ego  trips  into  the  wild  blue  yonder. 
In  describing  the  Chardon  Street  Convention  of  Friends  of 
Universal  Reform  in  1840,  Emerson  foresaw  the  fragmen- 
tation rendered  inevitable  by  self-absorbed  and  shallow 
prophets: 

Madmen,  madwomen,  men  with  beards,  Dunkers, 
Muggletonians,  Come-outers,  Groaners,  Agrarians, 
Seventh-Day-Baptists,  Quakers,  Abolitionists,  Galvin- 
ists,  Unitarians,  and  Philosophers— all  came  succes- 
sively to  the  top,  and  seized  their  moment,  if  not  their 

hour,  wherein  to  chide,  or  pray,  or  preach,  or  protest  

They  defied  each  other,  like  a  congress  of  kings,  each  of 
whom  had  a  realm  to  rule,  and  a  way  of  his  own  that 
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made  concert  unprofitable.  .  .  .  Let  there  be  no  control 
and  no  interference  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  this  kingdom  of  me. 

And  so,  too,  the  rebellion  of  the  1960s  fell  victim  in  the  end  to 
Emerson's  "kingdom  of  me." 

One  profound  split  was  between  those  who  sought  salva- 
tion through  their  way  of  life  and  those  who  turned  to  politi- 
cal solutions. 

The  first  group,  soon  dubbed  the  counterculture,  followed 
the  trail  marked  out  by  the  Beatniks  of  the  Fifties.  Disdaining 
ties,  jackets,  and  socks,  affecting  long  hair,  sideburns,  beards, 
beads,  and  nose  rings,  the  "hippies"  congregated  in  places  like 
the  Haight-Ashbury  district  of  San  Francisco,  the  Sunset  Strip 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York's  East  Village.  Some  were 
known  as  "flower  children"  because  of  their  custom  of  offer- 
ing flowers  to  cops  and  other  persecutors.  They  celebrated 
their  rites,  not  in  the  teach-ins  or  sit-ins  of  the  political 
activists,  but  in  the  "be-ins"  and  "love-ins."  Some  sought  a 
more  perfect  life  in  communal  living.  By  1970,  perhaps  40,000 
had  taken  refuge  in  more  than  200  communes.  The  commu- 
nitarian withdrawal  was  another  unwitting  reenactment— a 
replay  of  the  era  a  century  and  a  quarter  before  of  Owen  and 
Fourier,  of  New  Harmony  and  Brook  Farm. 

What  unified  the  hippie  mystique  were  drugs  and  rock 
music.  Marijuana  ("pot,"  or  "grass"  or  "dope")  was  the  drug  of 
choice.  The  more  venturesome  tried  cocaine  or  heroin  or  lyser- 
gic acid  diethylamide  ("acid"  or  LSD).  English  groups,  espe- 
cially the  Beatles,  provided  musical  accompaniment,  from  the 
communal  "We  All  Live  in  a  Yellow  Submarine"  to  the  psy- 
chedelic "Lucy  in  the  Sky  with  Diamonds"  (note  those  initials). 

The  political  activists  followed  a  different  path.  Their  aim 
was  not  to  abandon  but  to  transform  society.  They  focussed 
first  on  academic  governance.  Of  the  structures  that  towered 
over  them,  the  one  students  knew  best  was  the  modern  mass 
university.  More  young  men  and  women  than  ever  before 
were  going  to  college.  Enrollment  tripled  between  1955  and 
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1970.  What  university  presidents  hailed  as  the  "multiversity," 
radical  students  saw  as  a  callously  impersonal  assembly  line  of 
higher  education.  They  were  determined  to  reduce  it  to 
human  size. 

Civil  rights  became  the  next  focus  of  concern;  interracial 
cooperation,  a  priority.  Nearly  a  thousand  white  students  went 
south  during  Freedom  Summer  in  1964  to  help  black  Ameri- 
cans struggle  with  their  constitutional  rights;  nine  civil  rights 
workers  were  murdered  that  summer. 

By  the  mid-Sixties,  the  Vietnam  War  was  becoming  the 
central  preoccupation.  In  1965  President  Johnson  decided  to 
do  what  his  predecessor  had  always  refused  to  do:  send  Amer- 
ican combat  units  to  South  Vietnam  and  American  bombers 
to  North  Vietnam.  Two  invaluable  recent  books  cast  fresh 
light  on  President  Johnson's  decision.  Fredrik  Logevall's  Choos- 
ing War:  The  Lost  Chance  for  Peace  and  the  Escalation  of  War  in  Viet- 
nam places  the  decision  in  the  international  context;  David 
Kaiser's  American  Tragedy:  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  the  Origins  of  the 
Vietnam  War  is  an  analysis  of  the  debate  within  the  American 
government  over  Vietnam  choices.  No  one  in  the  future 
should  hold  forth  on  Vietnam  without  reading  these  two  fine 
historical  treatises. 

Both  authors  reject  the  argument  that  the  disastrous  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Vietnam  was  inevitable.  Both  suggest 
that,  had  Kennedy  lived,  the  Americanization  of  the  war 
would  not  have  taken  place.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  a  dead  president  would  do  about  problems  that  might 
take  new  forms  after  his  death.  It  is  hard  enough  to  predict 
what  living  presidents  will  do  about  anything.  Still,  I  think  that 
Logevall  and  Kaiser  are  right;  and  I  am  reinforced  in  that 
view  by  the  testimony  of  both  Robert  McNamara,  Kennedy's 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  his  national 
security  adviser.  In  retrospect,  they  feel  that  Kennedy  would 
never  have  Americanized  the  war. 

Kennedy  did  increase  the  number  of  advisers  assigned  to 
units  of  South  Vietnam's  army,  but  he  rejected  every  Penta- 
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gon  proposal  for  the  commitment  of  American  forces.  He  had 
visited  Vietnam  a  dozen  years  before  as  a  young  congressman; 
and  he  had  come  away  persuaded  that  the  introduction  of  an 
alien  army  would  only  galvanize  the  energies  of  nationalism 
against  the  intruder.  If  the  French,  who  knew  the  people,  the 
language,  and  the  terrain,  could  not  defeat  the  nationalists,  it 
seemed  to  him  most  doubtful  that  an  American  army  would 
do  better.  The  war  in  Vietnam  could  be  won,  he  thought,  only 
so  long  as  it  was  their  war.  If  it  were  ever  converted  into  a 
white  man's  war,  we  would  lose  as  the  French  had  lost  a 
decade  earlier. 

Kennedy  once  said  to  me,  "They  want  a  force  of  American 
troops.  .  .  .  The  troops  will  march  in;  the  bands  will  play;  the 
crowds  will  cheer;  and  in  four  days  everyone  will  have  forgot- 
ten. Then  we  will  be  told  we  have  to  send  in  more  troops.  It's 
like  taking  a  drink.  The  effect  wears  off,  and  you  have  to  take 
another."  He  was  fortified  in  his  opposition  to  the  dispatch  of 
American  forces  by  a  talk  with  General  MacArthur.  As  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  Taylor  later  said,  "Whenever  he'd  get  this  mili- 
tary advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  from  me  or  anyone  else, 
he'd  say,  'Well,  no,  you  gentlemen,  you  go  back  and  convince 
General  MacArthur,  then  I'll  be  convinced.' " 

President  Johnson  had  his  doubts,  too.  But,  encouraged  by 
Kennedy's  advisers  and  confident  himself  that  a  little  piss-ant 
Asian  country  could  not  possibly  withstand  the  mighty  United 
States,  he  sent  American  combat  units  to  South  Vietnam  and 
American  bombers  to  North  Vietnam  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
thwart  the  "Nervous  Nellies"  and  nail  the  coonskin  to  the 
wall.  American  participation  steadily  increased.  So  did  Amer- 
ican casualties. 

The  bombing  increased,  too.  By  the  end  of  1968,  American 
planes  had  dropped  3.2  million  tons  of  explosives  on  this  hap- 
less land — fifty  percent  more  than  we  dropped  on  all  fronts  in 
the  Second  World  War.  The  result  was  a  land  gutted  by 
bombs,  burned  by  napalm,  turned  into  a  wasteland  by  chem- 
ical defoliation.  "It  became  necessary  to  destroy  the  town  to 
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save  it,"  said  an  American  major  standing  in  the  rubble  of  Ben 
Tre.  But,  despite  the  destruction,  victory  was  as  remote  as 
ever.  And  despite  the  remoteness  of  victory,  the  pro-war 
Establishment  was  as  arrogant  as  ever  in  its  rejection  of 
criticism. 

So  the  war  continued  to  escalate,  and  radical  students 
assailed  academic  collaboration  with  the  national  security 
complex — the  ROTC,  CIA  recruiting  on  campus,  academic 
research  financed  by  the  Pentagon.  They  soon  moved  on  to 
target  the  national  government  itself.  Anti-war  rallies  featured 
such  slogans  as  "Hell,  no,  we  won't  go"  and  "LBJ,  LBJ,  how 
many  kids  did  you  kill  today?" 

Protest  soon  divided  between  pragmatists,  who  hoped  to 
affect  Washington  policy-makers,  and  Utopians,  who,  af- 
fronted by  the  arrogance  of  the  Establishment,  condemned 
the  whole  system  as  ineradicably  racist  and  imperialist.  As  the 
decade  wore  on,  with  riots  in  the  cities,  with  the  Vietnam  War 
growing  every  day  more  murderous,  with  an  apparently 
immovable  government  committed  to  a  futile  war,  frustration 
mounted.  Many  activists  became  apocalyptic  in  their  revolu- 
tionary fervor.  "Be  realistic,"  was  the  Paris  slogan: 
"DEMAND  THE  IMPOSSIBLE." 

The  messianic  turn  led  to  what  the  media  came  to  call  the 
New  Left.  The  New  Left  denounced  the  system  in  its  totality 
and  envisaged  destruction  as  a  prelude  to  transformation.  Its 
particular  target  was  the  methodology  of  liberalism— reason, 
compromise,  free  speech,  uninhibited  debate.  Herbert  Mar- 
cuse  instructed  New  Leftists  that  it  was  both  necessary  and 
right  to  deny  freedom  of  speech  to  those  who  uttered  politi- 
cally incorrect  views.  "Certain  things  cannot  be  said,"  accord- 
ing to  Marcuse,  "certain  ideas  cannot  be  expressed,  certain 
policies  cannot  be  proposed,  certain  behavior  cannot  be  per- 
mitted without  making  tolerance  an  instrument  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  servitude."  Following  this  doctrine,  students  felt 
justified  in  howling  down  speakers  who  dared  defend  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 
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As  Paul  Krassner,  editor  of  a  popular  alternative  journal, 
The  Realist,  put  it:  "No  more  speeches.  The  dialogue  is  over, 
baby.  Tolerance  of  rational  dissent  has  become  an  insidious 
form  of  oppression.  The  goal  now  is  to  disrupt  an  insane  soci- 
ety." "We  must  take  to  the  streets,"  cried  Tom  Hayden,  "for 
the  streets  belong  to  the  people.  ...  It  may  well  be  that  the  era 
of  organized,  peaceful,  and  orderly  demonstrations  is  coming 
to  an  end,  and  that  other  methods  will  be  needed." 

The  New  Left  of  the  Sixties  was  very  different  from  the  Old 
Left  of  the  Thirties.  The  Old  Left  was  dedicated  to  the  disci- 
pline of  dogma.  The  New  Left  was  dedicated  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  deed.  As  I  noted  in  my  journal  at  the  time,  "The 
Stalinists  of  the  Thirties  were  just  as  rigid,  dishonest,  and 
fanatical.  But  they  did  not  have  the  cult  of  violence  or  the 
associated  contempt  for  the  mind.  Many  of  the  Stalinists  were 
exceedingly  well  read;  some  even,  outside  politics,  had  culti- 
vated tastes.  The  New  Left  seems  to  have  read  nothing  and 
relies  entirely  on  the  proposition  that  feeling  and  acting  are  all 
that  matter:  the  deed  will  eventually  produce  the  doctrine;  the 
act  of  revolution  will  lead  to  the  program.  The  Stalinists 
believed  that  the  end  justified  the  means;  the  New  Left 
believes  that  the  means  will  create  the  end." 

The  apocalyptic  creed  argued,  in  effect,  that  one  should 
feel  and  act  first  and  think  later,  that  the  struggle  generates 
the  program  and  that  the  action  supremely  required 
to  strike  through  the  mask  of  official  society  is  violence.  With- 
out violence,  the  Establishment  would  co-opt  and  there- 
by emasculate  opposition.  Only  violence  could  force  the 
Establishment  to  drop  the  smiling  mask  of  tolerance 
and  reveal  its  inner  viciousness.  "Our  victory,"  said  Tom 
Hayden,  "lies  in  progressively  demystifying  a  false  democracy, 
showing  the  organized  violence  underneath  reformism  and 
manipulation." 

More  than  this,  violence  was  seen  as  a  means  of  social  and 
individual  redemption.  They  quoted  Frantz  Fanon:  "Violence 
is  a  cleansing  force.  .  .  .  Violence  alone,  violence  committed  by 
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the  people,  violence  organized  and  educated  by  its  leaders, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  masses  to  understand  social  truths." 
Or,  as  Jerry  Rubin  put  it  in  his  book  Do  IT/: 

When  in  doubt,  burn.  Fire  is  the  revolutionary's  god.  .  .  . 
Politicians  only  notice  poverty  when  the  ghettos  burn. 
The  burning  of  the  first  draft  card  caused  earth 
tremors  under  the  Pentagon.  Burn  the  flag.  Burn 
churches.  Burn,  burn,  burn.  .  .  .  Amerika  is  falling 
apart:  the  alternative  is  revolution  or  catastrophe. 

In  December  1968  a  conference  of  intellectuals  convened 
at  Princeton.  Sam  Brown,  a  student  leader,  arose  toward  the 
end  and  angrily  condemned  the  conference  as  a  failure 
because  of  its  commitment  to  reasoned  discussion.  The  time 
had  come,  he  contended,  for  passion  and  for  action.  Respond- 
ing as  a  liberal  of  New  Deal  vintage,  I  said  that  I  could  imag- 
ine little  worse  for  our  society  than  the  rejection  of  reasoned 
analysis  by  the  young.  If  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  dis- 
cipline of  reason,  if  they  turned  our  politics  into  a  competi- 
tion in  hysteria  and  force,  the  certain  outcome  would  be  the 
defeat  of  the  left;  for  George  Wallace  could  bring  many  more 
armed  men  into  the  streets  than  Tom  Hayden.  The  New 
Left's  conviction  that  destruction  and  chaos  would  produce 
Utopia  was  refuted  by  all  history. 

I  spoke  to  little  avail.  For  the  New  Left  of  the  Sixties,  liber- 
alism was  the  real  enemy.  As  they  saw  it,  conservatives  hon- 
estly avowed  their  vicious  views.  They  were  not  the  problem. 
But  liberals,  they  felt,  were  dissemblers  and  phoneys  who  used 
honeyed  talk  to  protect  a  wicked  society. 

Radicalization  proceeded  apace.  The  murders  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy  within  two  months  of  1968 
deprived  the  nation  of  the  two  men  who  had  offered  most 
hope  for  peaceful  change.  As  undergraduate  defiance  and 
provocation  increased,  university  authorities  began  to  call  in 
the  local  police.  In  1968-69,  four  thousand  students  were 
arrested.  When  police  violence  spun  out  of  control— 
as  at  venerable  institutions  like  Columbia  and  Harvard 
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and  at  the  Democratic  convention  in  1968— radicalization 
intensified. 

The  organization,  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  had 
set  forth  in  its  Port  Huron  Statement  of  1962  a  benign  dream 
of  participatory  democracy  in  a  cooperative  commonwealth; 
now  SDS  was  increasingly  attracted  to  terrorism.  One  SDS 
faction  metamorphosed  into  the  Weathermen,  who  staged 
four  destructive  Days  of  Rage  in  Chicago  in  October  1969. 
Martin  Luther  King's  gospel  of  interracial  cooperation,  inte- 
gration, and  non-violence  was  challenged  by  the  racial  sepa- 
ratism, rage,  and  violence  of  Black  Power  and,  especially,  of 
the  Black  Panthers. 

Even  music  moved  from  the  jolly  lullabies  of  the  Beatles  to 
the  moody  songs  of  the  Rolling  Stones  like  Mick  Jagger's  sin- 
ister "Sympathy  for  the  Devil."  The  idyllic  side,  the  Age  of 
Aquarius,  was  turning  sour.  In  the  cities,  the  flower  people 
gave  way  to  a  new  tough  brood,  the  "street  people,"  priding 
themselves  on  trashing,  ripping  off,  gang  bangs,  and  promis- 
cuous violence.  Motorcycle  gangs,  like  the  sadistic  Hell's 
Angels  in  California,  roamed  the  countryside.  Woodstock 
gave  way  to  Altamont.  The  decade  that  had  begun  in  exhila- 
ration and  hope  concluded  in  terror  and  hate.  And  so  the  Six- 
ties came  to  a  dismal  end. 

What  is  the  Sixties'  legacy? 

In  the  domestic  area,  the  Great  Society  represented  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  overcome  the  tensions  and  inequities  produced  by 
social  and  technological  change.  Some  Great  Society  pro- 
grams were  oversold  and  underfunded,  but  experimentation  is 
inevitably  a  process  of  trial  and  error.  President  Johnson 
enlarged  the  shield  of  social  protection  for  the  poor  and  pow- 
erless and  did  more  for  black  Americans  than  any  president 
since  Lincoln. 

Yet  that  did  not  suffice  to  calm  the  nation,  and  soon  the 
Vietnam  War  swallowed  up  the  Great  Society.  By  1967  the 
very  phrase  began  to  vanish  from  presidential  speeches.  The 
irony  was  that  President  Johnson  sacrificed  domestic  policy, 
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where  his  knowledge  was  great  and  his  instinct  sure,  on  the 
altar  of  foreign  policy,  where  his  knowledge  was  scant  and  his 
instincts  simplistic. 

What  difference  did  the  Sixties'  insurrectionary  thrust 
make  to  the  general  course  of  American  history?  In  the  polit- 
ical field,  the  Movement  accelerated  changes  that  were 
already  under  way.  Freedom  Summer  helped  awaken  the 
white  north  to  the  brutality  of  southern  resistance  to  racial 
justice.  But  the  essential  work  in  the  struggle  for  equal  rights 
took  place  in  Congress  and  the  courts,  and  the  essential  instru- 
ments were  the  succession  of  civil  rights  statutes  and  judicial 
decisions. 

The  Movement  similarly  made  a  brave  and  useful,  but 
rather  marginal,  contribution  to  ending  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  growing  resistance  of  the  rebel  young  helped  erode 
domestic  political  support  for  endless  escalation;  and  certain 
policy-makers,  especially  perhaps  Robert  McNamara  and 
McGeorge  Bundy,  were  educated  by  their  children  to  see  the 
futility  of  their  effort.  But  the  spectacular  October  1967  march 
on  the  Pentagon,  while  it  did  produce  Norman  Mailer's  won- 
derful The  Armies  of  the  Night,  did  less  to  excite  serious  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  than  the  speeches  of  senators  like  William  Ful- 
bright,  George  McGovern,  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Eugene 
McCarthy.  Similar  serious  opposition  was  also  excited  by  the 
writings  of  such  "national  interest"  analysts  as  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  George  Kennan,  and  Hans  Morgenthau.  Campus 
protests  did  less  than  the  1967  revisions  of  the  draft  to  change 
minds  about  Vietnam.  Opinion-makers,  heretofore  compla- 
cent about  the  war  so  long  as  poor  whites  and  poor  blacks  did 
the  fighting,  were  forced  by  the  contraction  of  educational 
deferments  to  wonder  whether  Vietnam  was  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  sons.  Quiet  withdrawal  from  the  war 
inside  the  Establishment  probably  had  as  much  impact  on  pol- 
icy as  the  shrill  outside  opposition  of  the  Movement. 

Where  the  New  Left  had  real  political  impact  and  made  its 
most  effective  contribution  was  in  breathing  new  life  into  the 
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then  feeble  and  demoralized  cause  of  conservatism.  The  hys- 
teria and  violence  New  Leftists  brought  into  politics  shocked 
both  the  middle  class  and  the  blue-collar  working  class.  The 
panorama  of  angry  youth,  aggressive  feminists,  and  uppity 
blacks  gave  Richard  Nixon  the  chance  in  1968  to  pose  as  the 
champion  of  traditional  white  American  values. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Sixties,  the  reaction  to  the  New  Left 
produced  the  New  Right— Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
the  Moral  Majority,  and  similar  surly  and  sanctimonious 
groups.  This  development  can  be  traced,  if  you  can  stand  one 
more  bibliographical  reference,  in  such  works  as  John 
Ehrman,  The  Rise  of  Neo- Conservatism  (1995),  Godfrey  Hodg- 
son, The  World  Turned  Right  Side  Up  (1996),  and  John  A.  Andrew 
III,  The  Other  Side  of  the  Sixties  (1997). 

The  antics  of  the  New  Left  also  diverted  the  rightist  reac- 
tion away  from  the  libertarian,  permissive  conservatism  of 
Barry  Goldwater  to  the  dogmatic,  coercive  conservatism  of 
the  religious  right.  At  the  same  time,  the  New  Left's  hatred  of 
"big  government"  eased  the  way  for  reactionaries  out  to 
repeal  the  New  Deal. 

In  1968  Nixon  and  George  Wallace  between  them  polled 
nearly  57  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  In  1972  Nixon,  aided 
by  rent-a-mob  "dirty  tricks"  battalions  of  pseudo-leftists,  re- 
ceived almost  61  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  New  Left  regarded  liberals  as  the  mortal  enemy, 
rightwingers  succeeded  in  conflating  the  New  Left  with 
liberalism  and  thereby  turned  "liberal"  into  a  dirty  word.  The 
ultimate  political  beneficiary  of  the  New  Left  of  the  Six- 
ties was  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  counter-revolution  of  the 
Eighties. 

Where  the  Movement  made  a  more  constructive  difference 
was  in  the  social  and  cultural  realm.  The  critique  of  conven- 
tional moralism  by  the  young  compelled  many  of  the  older 
generation  to  confront  the  gap  between  the  ideals  they  pro- 
fessed and  the  lives  they  actually  lived.  The  insurgency  helped 
bring  issues  to  the  top  of  the  national  agenda — not  only  war 
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and  race,  but  women's  liberation,  the  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment, the  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  implications  of 
runaway  technology,  abortion,  sexual  candor,  homosexual 
rights.  Such  concerns  had  sources  of  their  own,  but  they 
received  new  impetus  from  the  cultural  revolution.  For  all 
its  transience  and  excess,  the  youth  rebellion  of  the  Sixties 
brought  about  a  basic  reappraisal  of  American  values. 

As  the  baby  boom  came  to  an  end  and  the  boomers  grew 
older,  the  generational  war  subsided.  "It  is  the  one  war,"  Cyril 
Connolly  once  said,  "in  which  everyone  changes  sides."  When 
those  who  declined  to  trust  anyone  over  thirty  passed  the  fatal 
time-line  themselves,  they  developed  new  perspectives.  Sam 
Brown,  the  student  leader  with  whom  I  had  the  exchange  at 
the  Princeton  conference,  went  on  to  become  a  respected 
figure  in  state  government  and  later  an  ambassador.  Tom 
Hayden  was  elected  to  the  California  legislature.  Jerry  Rubin 
decided  that  he  had  to  acquire  the  power  that  only  control  of 
money  can  bring.  He  wrote  in  The  New  York  Times,  "Welcome, 
Wall  Street,  here  I  come!" 

As  Hal  Draper  of  the  Old  Trotskyite  Left  had  observed  of 
the  eight  hundred  sit-inners  arrested  in  Berkeley's  Sproul  Hall 
at  the  height  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement, 

Ten  years  from  now,  most  of  them  will  be  rising  in  the 
world  and  in  income,  living  in  the  suburbs  from  Terra 
Linda  to  Atherton,  raising  two  or  three  babies,  voting 
Democratic,  and  wondering  what  on  earth  they  were 
doing  in  Sproul  Hall — trying  to  remember,  and  failing. 

But  there  were  continuities,  especially  the  persistence  of 
what  Emerson  had  called  "the  kingdom  of  me."  The  Seven- 
ties carried  the  Sixties'  quest  for  personal  fulfillment  from 
heroism  into  hedonism.  The  consumer  ethos  was  hard  to 
resist.  After  all,  the  protesting  minorities — young  people,  busi- 
ness women,  blacks,  homosexuals,  rock  fans,  not  to  mention 
drug  addicts— constituted  new  markets  demanding  special- 
ized goods  and  services.  Innovative  corporate  entrepreneurs 
seized  profit-making  opportunities.  Madison  Avenue,  as  E.  J. 
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Dionne  reminds  us,  found  it  easy  to  transform  the  countercul- 
ture into  the  over-the-counter  culture. 

So  the  Kingdom  of  Me  marched  on.  Self-expression 
remained  the  summum  bonum.  Tom  Wolfe  called  the  Seventies 
the  "Me  Decade";  Christopher  Lasch  spoke  of  the  "culture  of 
narcissism";  Thomas  Frank  writes  of  the  emergence  of  "hip 
capitalism";  Mark  Lilla  argues  that  "the  cultural  and  Reagan 
revolutions  are  fundamentally  harmonious."  Such  an  evolu- 
tion, hippies  into  yuppies,  would  not  have  surprised  Emerson. 

In  retrospect,  the  Sixties  seem,  at  least  to  me,  a  time  when 
a  few  years  of  serious  social  achievement  gave  way  to  an 
explosion  of  impetuous,  unreflective  and,  in  the  end,  self- 
destructive  youthful  indignation.  Of  course,  the  mistakes  of 
the  Establishment  helped  energize  the  Movement.  But  the 
long-run  political  result  of  the  New  Left  consequence  was  to 
divide  the  left  and  resurrect  the  right.  Nor  was  it  an  especially 
creative  decade.  What  are  the  great  novels,  the  great  plays,  the 
great  operas,  the  great  paintings,  the  great  works  in  philoso- 
phy or  economics,  even  the  great  movies  of  the  Sixties? 

The  Sixties  did  provide  exciting  political  theater.  And  the 
decade  did  enlist  honorable  young  men  and  women  in  honor- 
able causes.  But  the  protests  of  the  rebel  young  were  marred, 
in  my  judgment,  by  the  contempt  for  reason,  the  historical 
illiteracy,  and  the  irrational  utopianism.  One  must  hope  that 
democratic  insurgencies  in  the  future  will  learn  from  the  fol- 
lies and  delusions  that  beset  America  in  the  Sixties;  and  in 
their  assault  on  the  evils  of  life,  seek— as  the  revolutionaries  of 
1776  had  done — to  undergird  indignation  with  reason,  and 
idealism,  with  wisdom. 
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